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year, and our farmer friends are | 
ay also close upon the time when | 
> Y 2 prudent policy requires of them 
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fall, or grain and pork in winter. But the fact that 


| such credit may be had, should not tempt the plain 
| and laborious farmer or his family, to indulge in unne- 


| cessary trade, or to presume tvo much upon the pro- 
NCE more we come to the clos-| 


ing-up day of the Cultivator | 


duce of his land, or his dairy, or his stock, These 
store bills run up faster than people think, and those 
who trade on credit should always keep a pass book, 
upon which every item of such indebtedness should 
| be entered, and this pass book should be frequently 


Fx) to look over their business tran- | consulted, to see just how the footings look. 


One good effect of the late finan- 
cial flurries, is to be seen in the 
fact that our business men give shorter 
credits, or operate wholly upon the 
= cash principle, and require frequent 
settlements. This is best for all par- 
ties. 
ness will not warrant the giving of 
long credits, and the effect of long 
credits is bad upon those who are often 
tempted to askthem. Some years ago 
the United States had a surplus of money, which was 
given out to the States. The portion coming to Ohio 
was decided to be loaned out to individuals, in certain 
sums,.on real estate security. The fact that there 
was such money to be had, raised a borrowing fever 
all over the State, and men who had never before 
thought of assuming such responsibilities, rushed to 
the office of the State money lenders, with their title 
deeds and securities, ready to pledge their homes for 
the coveted treasure, in the delusive belief that the 
principal would not be called for in many years, if at 
all. The result was that this belief was sorely dis- 
appointed, and very many small farmers, who might 
otherwise have struggled along, and with diligence 
and economy paid for their lands, and been out of 
debt, finally lost their farms and homesteads, and 
were set adrift upon the wide world, without a roof 
of their own to cover the heads of their families. 
Among farmers in the country, who make a busi- 
ness of turning off wool, cheese, pork and grain in 
their season, it is not necessary to keep the trade 
absolutely square through the season. Country mer- 
chants can safely allow a bill to run up, with such 
farmers, to be canceled on the sale of wool or dairy 
produce in early summer, cheese and grain in the 






sactions, and balance the books. | 


The profits of a legitimate busi-| 


If there is ever a time in the farmer’s year when 
he can square up his bills, it is at the close of the 
year. Except to those farmers who are almost ex- 
clusively in wool-growing, there is more of stock and 
produce to be turned off then than at any other sea- 
son. The grain, the bulk of the fall dairy, the fat 
hogs, the beeves, the surplus seed, fruit, potatoes, 
and all such miscellaneous matters, are ready for 
traffic, and at a time when such general business is 
brisk, people can readily buy and sell, so as to get 
off what tbey can spare, and get in what they want. 

But in this general exchange of commodities, they 
should always leave a safe margin for any little or 
large debts they owe, so as to enter upon the new 
year with as clean a record as possible, and then— 
with a conscience void of offence, and by the bless- 
ing of Providence—it will truly be a happy new year. 

We have a great deal of“faith in farmers, as a 
class, and know that they desire to maintain a repu- 
tation for strict honesty and integrity. But we have 
heard them bitterly censured, when we could not ex- 
actly defend them, or excuse their backslidings. For 
instance—a farmer comes to town, and goes to a 
stable keeper, to bargain off his oats: the parties 
agree upon 35 cents, the oats to be delivered next 
week. Well, before the day of delivery the price of 
oats rises to 38 cents, the farmer sells to somebody 
else, and the stable keeper swears all farmers are 
knaves. Sometimes when a price is agreed upon, 
and the farmer is to deliver, say 100 bushels, if the 
price rises, and the farmer has some sense of honor, 
he goes with 60 bushels, and the story that his crop 
did not thresh out so well as he had expected, the 
balance slyly sold elsewhere ; or if the price falls, he 
comes with 130 bushels, and tells of a wonderful 
yield. Here is a little matter of the morals of trade, 
capable of wide application. 
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The Annual tne, 


In accordance with the provisions of the statute 
regulating the State Agricultural organization, the 
annual meeting of Delegates from County Societies, 
in connection with the State Board, convened in this 
city on the 8th inst., and was organized by the prop- 
er officers. There were present, of the State Board, 
President J. M. Millikin, Secretary N.S Townshend, 
Treasurer Lucien Buttles; and Messrs. Alex. Waddle, 
Abel Krum, L. Q. Rawson and John Reber. J. M 
Trimble was reported to be at home sick. Luther 
Smith reported himself by letter unable to attend, 
from domestic and business hinderments, also de- 
clining to be a candidate for re-election. Col. Webb 
was understood to have changed his residence to 
N. Y. City. The following gentlemen appeared as 
Delegates from the County Societies : 

Adams—W . Robe. 
Ashiand—Burr Kellogg. 
Ashtabula—Abel Krum. 
Athens—S. W. Pickering. 
Belmont—Henry West. 
Brown—James Loudon. 


Champaign—F. U. Stokes. 
Clark—Wm. Hunt. 





Licking—W. Alsdorf. 
Logan—Jobn M. Glover. 
Lorain—W.S. Smith. 
Lucas—D. E. Gardner. 
Madison—Robdt. Read. 
Mahoning—Alex. Pow. 
Marion—C. Smith. 
Medina—Jno. Sears. 
Clermont—J. Kugler. Miami—W. H. Ganhagan. 
Clinton—A. E. Strickle. Montgomery—W. C. Davis. 
Cosh’n—T. 8. Hamrickhouse.Morgan—B W. Conklin. 
Crawford—S8. 8. Caldwell. Morrow—Joseph Mosher. 
Cuyahoya—A. A. Jewett. Muskingum—V. Best. 
Darke—Moses Hart. Pickaway—P. C. Smith. 
Delaware—T. F. Joy. Pike—W. A. Jones. 
Erie—1. T. Reynolds. Portage—L. T. Hine. 
Fairfield—J. A. Fetters. Preble—H. W. Dooley. 
Fayette—G. Terrill. Putnam—Jno. Maidlow. 
Franklin—David Taylor. Richland—Alex. Welch. 
Geauga—David Robinson. Ross--A. W. Seymour. 
Greene—D. McMillen, jr. Sandusky—Jas. Vallette. 
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RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand socccccccccsccccsccsccs $6,929 38 
Show licenses, €tC .ccescccccccccccccceseccesss 4,007 54 
Sales of lumber coccccccccccsccccccccecccceses 2,200 00 
Receipts of Fair ..+.+ceesecees eccccccccccccoes 10.882 79 
Sandusky subscription....ccccseccccceceseeeee 3000 00 
Refreshments, (rent, KC.) coccceccsecesecccesss 466 37 


$27,786 09 

Dr. Townshend explained in regard to the above 
showing, that a portion of the deficit was chargeable 
to premiums due from last year and not called for 
until! this year. Also that the premium list this 
year was larger than last, and that he thought the 
estimated value of lumber on hand, was too low. 


Mr. Green introduced the following resolution : 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, 
the time has arrived when the annual Fairs of the 
State, under the auspices of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture, should be permanently located, at some 
point in the State accessible to its inhabitants, and 
that the State Board be requested to make such loca- 
tion, provided some suitable place can be obtained. 


This called out a good deal of talk, which took up 
most of the time of the Convention, for the day, a 
part of the evening, and part of next day. No new 
arguments were adduced upon either side, but an old 
argument in favor of the resolution was very forcibly 
illustrated, by a reference to the Treasurer’s report, 
which seemed to indicate that a few more years of 
such management (or luck, if it is such) as the two 
last, would leave the Board bankrupt. The resolu- 
tion was advocated by Messrs. Green, Krum, Munson 
(of Licking,) and others, and opposed by Meesrs. 
Ladd, Strickle and Mather. Mr. Gardner made an 
excellent and conciliatory speech, going rather to ex 
cuse the unprofitableness of the Fair at Sandusky, 
and to encourage the hope that under better circum- 





Guernsey—C. P. B. Sarchet. Seneca—L. Baltzell. 
Hamilton—J. K. Green. Stark—J. 8. Kelley. 
Hancock—W m. Martin. Summit—S. M. Combs. 
Hardin—S. Watt. “~ Trumbull—R. H. Walker. 
Harrison—J. Haverfield. Tuscarawas—U. C. Deardoff 
Highland—Jno. W. Pope. Union—E. Burnham. 
Hocking—L. H. Culver. 7inton—E. Waltz 
Jackson—W. W. Mather. Warren—Jacob Egbert. 
Jefferson—Jas. D Ladd. Wash’ton—L. J. P. Putnam. 
Knox—H. P. Warden. Wayne—W m. Taggert. 
Lake—lL. P. Axtell. Williams—D. C. Morrow. 
Lawrence—W. D. Kelley. Wyandotte—T. V. Reber. 


The President read the statute under which the 
Convention was held, and proceeded further to re- 
mark upon the duties devolved upon the Delegates 


The Treasurer presented his Annual Statement as 
follows: 


EXPENSES. 

Expenditure on Grounds...... ences vecccs cece S12 446 52 
Premiams oooerccccce coccccccccce cocces cccccces 6247 36 
J. H. Klippart, salary...... Coe ccesccccercccsecs 1.500 00 
Printing. Stationery, Postage, Express, &..... 1.985 91 


Secretaries’ Clerks at Fair and in office ........ 
Treasurer's clerks, contingents, etc 
Balance in Treasury 060055 0b00 Komdes tedeadeses 


500 00 
3.376 34 
1,729 96 





-|27 to 30. 


stances of weather, and general pecuniary condition 
of the country, the future of the present system may 
be more successful. The result of the matter was, 
that the resolution was at first adopted by a vote of 
In the evening the vote was reconsidered, 
and in the morning being put upon its final passage, 
the resolution was lost, by a vote of 30 to 32. We 
are sorry for this result, and from all that we have 
seen of toil and trouble and anxiety and risk and re- 
sponsibility of getting up a State Fair, and the bal- 
ance of profit and Joss that has accrued therefrom, are 
almost ready to say that the institution is a failure ; 
not that the very poorest State Fair we have ever 


-|held has not done a great amount of positive good, 


but that with the terrible drawbacks of shams, hum- 
bug, discomfort, gambling, and attendant vices, and 
cash expenses, we fear they cost more than they 
come to. This is our honest conviction, and it was 
to cut off a portion of these drawbacks and save a 
portion of these expenses, that we advocate a perma- 
nent location, where the visitors can be instructed, 
made comfortable, and the property of exhibitors pro- 





$27,786 09 


tected and shown to advantage. And we know that 
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we speak the feelings of a great majority of solid 
exhibitors at our Fairs. We hope the State Board 
will do as General Jackson did—take the responsi- 
bility—and save our State Fairs from becoming sim- 
ply shows and shams. We know that the people of 
Columbus and this county never wish to see another 
Fair held here, unless it comes with some promise of 
permanence. 

In the evening, after the ghost of the afternoon’s 
discussion had been laid, Dr. Townshend gave an in- 
teresting exposition of the subject of tile under- 
draining, showing why and how it should be done. 
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Resolved, That the Agricultural interests of Ohio 
require a more efficient stock law than that now in 
force in reference to animals running at large, and 
that the several counties, through their respective so- 
cieties, use their influence to secure the passuge of 
a law to that effect. 

Mr. Green offered a resolution, instructing the 
State Board to offer a premium on tobacco. Messrs. 
Green and Loudon spoke very earnestly in favor, 
Messrs. Joy, Ladd, Millikin, Strickle and others, 
against. The resolution was decidedly lost. 


Prof. Marner offered the following resolution : 





In the morning of the second day, after disposing 
of the question of location, the Convention proceed- 
ed to the election of persons to fill the vacancies in 
the State Board, which resulted in the choice ol 
J. M. Millikin and Alex. Waddle, re-elected, and of 
Wm. Dewitt, Darwin E. Gardner, and Chas. W. 
Potwin, new members. Messrs. Millikin and Dewit! 
were elected on the first ballot, the other three names, 


being highest on the second ballot, but not having | 


the requisite majority, were, on motion, unanimously 
declared elected. 

The election of Mr. Dewitt, firm of Baldwin, De- 
witt & Co., of Cleveland, was a cheerful and honor- 
able recognition of the Mechanical interests con- 
nected with our Agricultural associations. 

The following resolutions were introduced, by J. 
D. Ladd: 

ist, Resolved, That paying premiums by Agricultural 
Societies for speed of horses, simply as such, without 
due reference to qualifications for purposes of general 
utility, is a perversion of the original design. 

2d, Resolved, That trials of such speed have a great 
tendency to divert attention from every thing else, 
and with what seems to be their inseparable accom- 
paniments, are degenerating and demoralizing, and, 
therefore, we will not offer such premiums, and will 
discourage their being offered by county and district 
societies. 

These resolutions called out a sharp debate, in 
which Mr. Green charged Friend Ladd with having 
been a great sinner in breeding and exhibiting fast 
horses, and Friend Ladd made some honest confes- 
sions. Mr. Stokes said that horses were valued in 
market according as they could go, and it was folly to 
disguise the fact, in speaking of the kind of horses 


Resolved, That this Convention recommend to the 
Board of Agriculture to petition the General Assem- 
bly of Ohio to establish a School of Agriculture, Min- 
ing and Arts, in which all the applications of science 
to useful purposes shall be taught for the benefit of 
all the citizens of Ohio ; and that, with a view to the 
establishment of such an institution and its perma- 

j nent maintenance, our Senators and Representatives 
therein be requested to urge the dunation of lands of 
the United States. Adopted. 


Mr. Sears offered the following, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That this Convention request the State 
Board of Agriculture to offer liberal premiums for the 
most judicious cross of cattle of different breeds ; 
also for agricultural implements and machines, and 
household fabrics and manufactured articles. 


| 


Mr. Douglass of Muskingum, being present with 
samples of Sorghum syrup and sugar, upon invitation 
made some interesting remarks upon the growth and 
manufacture of this article. 

Mr. Wetcu moved the following, which was adopt- 
ed: 

Resolved, That premiums be offered for Sorghum 


Syrup, and Sugar House Machinery for manufactur- 
ing them. 


The Convention adjourned sine die. 

On the adjournment of the Convention, the new 
Board proceeded to organize, as follows : 

President—N. S. Townshend, Avon, Lorain Co. 

Rec. Sec’y—D. E. Gardner, Toledo, Lucas Co. 

Treasurer—Lucian Buttles, Columbus. 

Other Members—J. M. Millikin, Hamilton, Butler 
Co. ; Alex. Waddle, South Charleston, Clark Co. ; 
|J. M. Trimble, Hillsboro, Highland Co. ; John Re- 
ber, Lancaster, Fairfield Co.; L. Q. Rawson, Fre- 











most profitable for the farmer to raise. After a short |™0Pt Sandusky Co. ; Wm. Dewitt, Cleveland, Cuy- 


discussion, the resolutions were adopted. 


Mr. Smith offered the following which wa) 


adopted : 


ahoga Co. ; C. W. Potwin, Zanesville, Muskingum 
County. 
Having thus effected their own organization, the 


Resolved, That the Legislature be requested here-| Board unanimously re-elected J. H. Klippart, Corres- 


after to send the Agricultural Reports to the several 


County Agricultural Societies for distribution. 


This resolution is lame, in that it does not provide 


ponding Secretary. 
The outgoing Board were in session the day be- 
fore the Convention, and at intervals afterwards, de- 





for those counties in which there are no living coun-| termining upon discretionary premiums, premiums on 


ty agricultural societies. 


way of disposing of the Reports as we can have. 


Mr. Jonzs offered the following, which was adopted: 


We think the plan adopted | crops and essays, the result of which we give in our 
at the last session of the Legislature, is as good a 


editorial pages. The new Board adjourned to 
meet at their rooms in the Capitol on the 25th of 


January. 
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The Annual Meeting. 


In accordance with the provisions of the statute 
regulating the State Agricultural organization, the 
annual meeting of Delegates from County Societies, 
in connection with the State Board, convened in this 
city on the 8th inst., and was organized by the prop- 
er officers. There were present, of the State Board, 
President J. M. Millikin, Secretary N.S Townshend, 
Treasurer Lucien Buttles; and Messrs. Alex. Waddle, 
Abel Krum, L. Q. Rawson and John Reber. J. M 
Trimble was reported to be at home sick. Luther 
Smith reported himself by letter unable to attend, 
from domestic and business hinderments, also de- 
clining to be a candidate for re-election. Col. Webb 
was understood to have changed his residence to 
N. Y. City. The following gentlemen appeared as 
Delegates from the County Societies : 

Adams—W. Robe. 
Ashland—Burr Kellogg. 
Ashtabula—Abel Krum. 
Athens—S. W. Pickering. 
Belmont—Henry West. 
Brown—James Loudon. 
Champaign—F. U. Stokes. 
Clark—Wm. Hunt. 


Licking—W. Alsdorf. 
Logan—Jobn M. Glover. 
Lorain—W.S. Smith. 
Lucas—D. E. Gardner. 
Madison—Robdt. Read. 
Mahoning—Alex. Pow. 
Maurion—C. Smith. 
Medina—Jno. Sears. 
Clermont—J. Kugler. Miami—W. H. Gahagan. 
Clinton—A. E. Strickle. Montgomery—W. C. Davis. 
Cosh’n—T. 8. Humrickhouse.Morgan—B W. Conklin. 
Crawford—S8. 8. Caldwell. Morrow—Joseph Mosher. 
Cuyahoya—A. A. Jewett. Muskingum—V. Best. 
Darke—Moses Hart. Pickaway—P. C. Smith. 
Delaware—T. F. Joy. Pike—W. A. Jones. 
Erie—I. T. Reynolds. Portage—L. T. Hine. 
Fairfield—J. A. Fetters. Preble—H. W. Dooley. 
Fayette—G. Terrill. Putnam—Jno. Maidlow. 
Franklin—David Taylor. Richland—Alex. Welch. 
Geauga—David Robinson. Ross--A. W. Seymour. 
Greene—D. McMillen, jr. Sandusky—Jas. Vallette. 
Guernsey—C. P. B. Sarchet. Seneca—L. Baltzell. 
Hamilton—J. K. Green. Stark—J. 8. Kelley. 
Hancock—W m. Martin. Summit—S. M. Combs. 
Hardin—S. Watt. “~ Trumbull—R. H. Walker. 
Harrison—J. Haverfield. Tuscarawas—U. C. Deardoff 
Highland—Jno. W. Pope. Union—E. Burnham. 
Hocking—L. H. Culver. Vinton—E. Waltz 
Jackson—W. W. Mather. Warren—Jacob Egbert. 
Jefferson—Jas. D Ladd. Wash’ton—L. J. P. Putnam. 
Knor—H. P. Warden. Wayne—W m. Taggert. 
Lake—L. P. Axtell. Williams—D. C. Morrow. 
Lawrence—W. D. Kelley. Wyandotte—T. V. Reber. 


The President read the statute under which the 
Convention was held, and proceeded further to re- 
mark upon the duties devolved upon the Delegates. 

The Treasurer presented his Annual Statement as 
follows: 


EXPENSES. 


Expenditure on Grounds.........ee.seeceseeeeS12 446 52 
Premiams coc csccvcecocccccccece coccce soccccce 6247 36 
J. H. Kiippart, salary ....0cccccccccccceccccs coe 
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Balance on hand .......escecceccecccccsccsees $6,929 38 we 8 
Show licenses, ete ..cesccccccccesccces adéwvtine 4,007 54 exhib 
Sales of lumber cesccccccccccceccccesscesceses 2,500 00 will ¢ 
Receipts Of Fair ...+secescccescccevcccsesceees 10.882 79 bility 
Sandusky subscription...++. ecrcccccccccccsces 3000 00 bw ol 
Refreshments, (rent, &C.) cocccecececcceseesess 466 37 Py 
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Dr. Townshend explained in regard to the above perm: 
showing, that a portion of the deficit was chargeable In 
to premiums due from last year and not called for discu: 
until this year. Also that the premium list this terest 
year was larger than last, and that he thought the drain 
estimated value of lumber on hand, was too low. In 
Mr. Green introduced the following resolution : of th 
Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, | &4 t© 
the time has arrived when the annual Fairs of the the § 
State, under the auspices of the Ohio State Board of — J, m. 
Agriculture, should be permanently located, at sume Wn. 
point in the State accessible to its inhabitants, and 
that the State Board be requested to make such loca- Potw 
tion, provided some suitable place can be obtained. were 
This called out a good deal of talk, which took up being 
most of the time of the Convention, for the day, a > the r 
part of the evening, and part of next day. No new § ¢ecla 
arguments were adduced upon either side, but an old Th 
argument in favor of the resolution was very forcibly — Witt 
illustrated, by a reference to the Treasurer’s report, } able 
which seemed to indicate that a few more years of — vecte 
such management (or luck, if it is such) as the two tT 
last, would leave the Board bankrupt. The resolu- } D. L 
tion was advocated by Messrs. Green, Krum, Munson Isl 
(of Licking,) and others, and opposed by Messrs. Soci 
Ladd, Strickle and Mather. Mr. Gardner made an = 
excellent and conciliatory speech, going rather to ex 2d 
cuse the unprofitableness of the Fair at Sandusky, tends 
and to encourage the hope that under better circum- } #4 | 
stances of weather, and general pecuniary condition eed 
of the country, the future of the present system may disco 
be more successful. The result of the matter was, F socie 
that the resolution was at first adopted by a vote of T 
27 to 30. In the evening the vote was reconsidered, F whic 
and in the morning being put upon its final passage, | heen 
the resolution was lost, by a vote of 30 to 32. We fF pory 
are sorry for this result, and from all that we have § gions 
seen of toil and trouble and anxiety and risk and re- fart 
sponsibility of getting up a State Fair, and the bal- disg 
ance of profit and Joss that has accrued therefrom, are Fs 
almost ready to say that the institution is a failure ; Sets 
not that the very poorest State Fair we have ever M 
held has not done a great amount of positive good, adop 
but that with the terrible drawbacks of shams, hum- R 
bug, discomfort, gambling, and attendant vices, and f after 
cash expenses, we fear they cost more than they — Cou 
come to. This is our honest conviction, and it was T 
to cut off a portion of these drawbacks and save if for t 
portion of these expenses, that we advocate a perma} ty a 
nent location, where the visitors can be instructed, fF at th 
made comfortable, and the property of exhibitors pro |} way 





Hh. : 1.500 00 
Printing. Stationery, Postage, Express, &c..... 1.985 91 
Secretaries’ Clerks at Fair and in office ........ 500 00 
Treasurer's clerks, contingents, etc...........0 3.376 34 
Balance in Treasury ...cccseceseccssccccccsees 1,729 96 
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we speak the feelings of a great majority of solid 
exhibitors at our Fairs. We hope the State Board 
will do as General Jackson did—take the responsi- 
bility—and save our State Fairs from becoming sim- 
ply shows and shams. We know that the people of 
Columbus and this county never wish to see another 
Fair held here, unless it comes with some promise of 
permanence. 

In the evening, after the ghost of the afternoon’s 
discussion had been laid, Dr. Townshend gave an in- 
teresting exposition of the subject of tile under- 
draining, showing why and how it should be done. 

In the morning of the second day, after disposing 
of the question of location, the Convention proceed- 
ed to the election of persons to fill the vacancies in 
the State Board, which resulted in the choice of 
J. M. Millikin and Alex. Waddle, re-elected, and ot 
Wm. Dewitt, Darwin E. Gardner, and Chas. W. 
Potwin, new members. Messrs. Millikin and Dewitt 
were elected on the first ballot, the other three names, 
being highest on the second ballot, but not having 
the requisite majority, were, on motion, unanimously 
declared elected. 

The election of Mr. Dewitt, firm of Baldwin, De- 
witt & Co., of Cleveland, was a cheerful and honor- 
able recognition of the Mechanical interests con- 
vected with our Agricultural associations. 

The following resolutions were introduced, by J. 
D. Ladd: 

Ist, Resolved, That paying premiums by Agricultural 
Societies for speed of horses, simply as such, without 
due reference to qualifications for purposes of genera! 
utility, is a perversion of the original design. 

2d, Resolved, That trials of such speed have a great 
tendency to divert attention from every thing else, 
and with what seems to be their inseparable accom- 
paniments, are degenerating and demoralizing, and, 
therefore, we will not offer such premiums, and will 
discourage their being offered by county and district 
societies. 

These resolutions called out a sharp debate, in 
which Mr. Green charged Friend Ladd with having 
been a great sinner in breeding and exhibiting fast 
horses, and Friend Ladd made some honest confes- 
Mr. Stokes said that horses were valued in 
market according as they could go, and it was folly to 


disguise the fact, in speaking of the kind of horses 
most profitable for the farmer to raise. After a short 


discussion, the resolutions were adopted. 


Mr. Smitn offered the following which was 


adopted : 
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Resolved, That the Agricultural interests of Ohio 
require a more efficient stock law than that now in 
force in reference to animals running at large, and 
that the several counties, through their respective so- 
cieties, use their influence to seeure the passage of 
a law to that effect 


Mr. Green offered a resolution, instructing the 
State Board to offer a premium on tobacco. Messrs. 
Green and Loudon spoke very earnestly in favor, 
Messrs. Joy, Ladd, Millikin, Strickle and others, 
against. The resolution was decidedly lost. 


Prof. Marner offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That this Convention recommend to the 
Board of Agriculture to petition the General Assem- 
bly of Ohio to establish a School of Agriculture, Min- 
ing and Arts, in which all the applications of science 
to useful purposes shall be taught for the benefit of 
all the citizens of Ohio ; and that, with a view to the 
establishment of such an institution and its perma- 
nent maintenance, our Senators and Representatives 
therein be requested to urge the donation of lands of 
Adopted. 

Mr. Sears offered the following, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That this Convention request the State 
Board of Agriculture to offer liberal premiums for the 
most judicious cross of cattle of different breeds ; 
also for agricultural implements and machines, and 
household fabrics and manufactured articles. 

Mr. Douglass of Muskingum, being present with 
samples of Sorghum syrup and sugar, upon invitation 
made some interesting remarks upon the growth and 
manufacture of this article. 

Mr. Wetcu moved the following, which was adopt- 
ed : 

Resolved, That premiums be offered for Sorghum 


Syrup, and Sugar House Machinery for manufactur- 
ing them. 


The Convention adjourned sine die. 





On the adjournment of the Convention, the new 
Board proceeded to organize, as follows: 
President—N. S. Townshend, Avon, Lorain Co. 
Rec. Sec’y—D. E. Gardner, Toledo, Lucas Co. 
Treasurer—Lucian Buttles, Columbus. 























Other Members—J. M. Millikin, Hamilton, Butler 
Co. ; Alex. Waddle, South Charleston, Clark Co. ; 


|J. M. Trimble, Hillsboro, Highland Co. ; John Re- 
| ber, Lancaster, Fairfield Co.; L. Q. Rawson, Fre- 


|mont, Sandusky Co. ; Wm. Dewitt, Cleveland, Cuy- 
ahoga Co. ; C. W. Potwin, Zanesville, Muskingum 
County. 


Having thus effected their own organization, the 


Resolved, That the Legislature be requested here-| Board unanimously re-elected J. H. Klippart, Corres- 


after to send the Agricultural Reports to the several 


County Agricultural Societies for distribution. 


This resolution is lame, in that it does not provide 


| ponding Secretary. 
The outgoing Board were in session the day be- 
fore the Convention, and at intervals afterwards, de- 





for those counties in which there are no living coun- | termining upon discretionary premiums, premiums on 
ty agricultural societies. We think the plan adopted | crops and essays, the result of which we give in our 


at the last session of the Legislature, is as good a 


way of disposing of the Reports as we can have. 


Mr. Jonzs offered the following, which was adopted: 


editorial pages. The new Board adjourned to 
meet at their rooms in the Capitol on the 25th of 
January. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Short Horn for Beef and Work Oxen. 


J. W. C., in Cultivator of Nov. 15, attempts to 
“show why and wherein the Durhams are an 
aristocratic breed,” &e. As a definition of aris- 
tocracy, his first five “points” are curious 
enough. 

The substance of the half dozen objections he 
urges to these cattle seems to be, that they are 
not good for beef, and wholly unfit for work. On 
last point he refers to a statement made by Mr. 
Alexander, of Kentucky. The other points 
made, rest upon the naked assertion of the writer 
—neither fact nor argument being adduced to 
sustain them. On account of the crowded state 
of the last No. of the Cultivator for the year, I 
have been obliged to omit a large portion of this 
article, and to reply in this general form, instead 
answering each of the positions of J. W. C. in 
detail. 

Against the statement of Mr. Alexander, who, 
so far as appears, has had no experience in work- 
ing Short Horns, I produce that of the yenerable 
SamueL D. Martin, of the same State. He 
says: 

“ T always employ oxen on my farm, and have 

worked those of every breed we have among us. 
The Herefords are excellent workers, and pull 
evenly. But they are harder to break in, and are 
apt to be more vicious than the Short Horns. I 
prefer the Short Horns for oxen for the follow- 
ing reasons :—They are gentle and docile, easily 
broken in and managed, strong and true in pull- 
ing, and not vicious among other stock, and when 
they have worked five or six years, are easily 
fitted for the butcher, who will pay a good price 
for them.” 
"In those portions of Ohio and Kentucky where 
Durham steers are bred, they are very generally 
used for work oxen; this would not be the case 
unless the results were satisfactory. 

Mr. Alexander, it is said, has the most exten- 
sive herd ot Short Horns, of any single indivi- 
dual in Europe or America. His animals being 
generally sold for breeding purposes, his entire 
herd is said to be always kept in high condition, 
so that it is quite propable he can make a more 
profitable disposition of his thorough-bred steers 
than to put them to the yoke. 

The Devons, I admit, are equal, if not superior 
to any other cattle of the same size, as workers, 
and if I were about to purchase a yoke of oxen 
for light work, to be used, as we do horses, as long 
as they lived, I would select them from this breed. 
But farmers, we know, neither purchase nor 
breed oxen with exclusive reference to their 
working qualities. They want good, honest work- 
ers, it is true; but they require animals that will 
fat readily, when no longer wanted for work ; 
and hence the Durhams, wherever they have been 
tried, have been regarded with great favor. They 
are large enough for common labor at two years 
old, and if not kept too fat, they are as active as 
any other cattle of equal size. I reckon farmers 
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generally do not object to the “way they have” of 
keeping fat. 

In view of the fact that in all the great beef-pro- 
ducing portions of our country, those cattle and 
their grades are universally sought after in pref- 
erence to others—that a steer of this breed, at 
any age, will sell for a higher price, a man who 
will assert that they are not good beef cattle, must 
have well, I will say, a good deal of courage! 
The fact to which I refer cannot be explained 
away by saying that people are led astray by 
mere fancy tor “aristocratic” appearing cattle. 
In the case of a purchase of a breeding animal, 
this might have some force; but the purchase of 
a steer is altogether a different matter. It isa 
question of profit merely, to settle which the in- 
quiry must be, what growth the animal will make 
—how will he lay in flesh, and what return will 
he make for the food consumed? The cattle 
dealers of the rich valleys of the West, after their 
long and extensive experience in this business, 
must be all wrong, if your correspondent be right. 
Nor is this all: the farmers of Great Britain, 
likewise, are no judges of beef! 

This breed of cattle is the most prominent of 
all, at the great metropolitan markets ; bred and 
fed, too, be it remembered, by men who cannot 
afford to throw away money to gratify their taste. 
Che English farmer has no margin of profits to be 
consumed in that way. The close competition in 
all branches of business, the high rents and taxes, 
compel the agriculturist of Great Britain to invest 
every penny with a view to the most profitable re- 
turn. For hundreds of years, the Durhams have 
been bred in the valley of the River Tees; not 
by aristocrats and noblemen, but by practical far- 
mers—tenants. Gradually, these cattle have 
spread into all parts of the United Kingdom, in- 
cluding Scotland, where they have improved over 
the “Kyloes,” as is evidenced by the present 
form and excellence of the Ayrshire cow. 

But to be more explicit, the American Agri- 
culturist, upon the point in controversy has this: 





“Their superiority is claimed in their rapid 
growth, early maturity and aptitude to fatten 
at any age. In these qualities they are not 


overrated, let the merits of other breeds be what 
they may; even in these particulars the Short 
Ilorn, in his rapid preparation for the shambles, 
has no superior.” 

Lewis F. Allen, who has long been a breeder 
of Devons, as well as Short Horns, in Ist vol. 
Am. Herd Book, says :—* No neat cattle pay bet- 
ter for their care and keeping. They are, as a 
race, good milkers, remarkable in the richness of 
its quality, and the quantity is frequently surpris- 
ing. or beef, they are unrivaled. Their capa- 
city to accumulate flesh is enormous, and they 
feed with a kindliness and thrift never witnessed 
in our native breeds.” And again:—*“ 7rue 
Short Horns are moderate consumers, compared 
with their capacity to yield, both milk and SJlesh.” 


7 ae No animal whatever is more strongly de- 





veloped in the choice beef and tallow-bearing 
points than the Short Horns.” 
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The assertion that these cattle produce pro-|rays of light, and which makes vision imperfect, 
portionably more inferior beef than others, is so| may exist naturally, but should be detected by the 
manifestly false, that it scarcely deserves a refuta- purchaser, 
tion. Any observing person who knows where| The general appearance of diseased eyes are, 
the choice meat of the carcass is to be found, and | lippitude, deadness of color, redness of the mem- 
has ever seen a Short Horn, knows that light-|branes, one eye larger than the other, heavy 
ness of offal and of inferior beef, is one of the| winking of the lashes, thick and wrinkled lids, 
distinguishing characteristics of the breed. The) fleshy excrescences in the corner of the eye, 


valuable part of the carcass of a fat ox, is that 
which would be seen by looking at the animal from 
above—the hips, the loin, the chine, the upper'| 
portion of the ribs, &e. Here is where we find | 
the choice beef. Hence breadth and levelness of 
back and hips, the latter also being long from the 
hip-bones to the setting on of the tail, with mel- 
low hide and fine hair, are the great leading indi-| 
vations of good and profitable carcass. 
these particulars, the Short Horns are certainly 
unrivaled. 





sunken in the socket, do not open wide, watery 
pimples on the ball, aversion to being touched 
near the eye, no transparency, showing too much 
of the white of the eye, aversion to light or look- 
ing upward, the hair standing erect around it. 
All these are indicative of bad eyes. In the ex- 
amination of the eyes, we should not be indiffer- 
ent; all should observe every opportunity, that it 


In all| may become familiar to them. 


The treatment of so complicateé an organ re- 
quires experience and skill. In its unhealthy 


With width and levelness of back, we always| condition you may be able to alleviate, but the evi- 
find a round barrel, with ribs springing out at|dence is every day manifest that there are a great 
right angles from the chine, giving a straight and | many bunglers. 


light abdomen, instead of the heavy and paunchy 
appearance we ofter see in other cattle, producing 
much weight at the lower extremities of the ribs, 
where the beef is of little value, and indicating 
large consumers and poor feeders. BUCKEYE. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Hereditary Disease—Defective Eyes. 


Diseases that have become chronic and consti- 
tutional, are considered, by many, capable of be- 
ing transmited to the offspring: or the part affect- 
ed in the parent, causes a lack or corresponding 
weakness in the offspring. 

If the mother of the calf has lost part of the 
udder by garget, the heifer calf will be more 


likely to have the garget than if the mother never | sion. 


had. 

If the mother has scrofulous affections, subject 
to sore teats, warts, &c., her offspring will be 
likely to be affected in the same way, under simi- 
lar circumstances. If the mother is troubled with 
difficult parturition, is vicious, frisky, &c., the off- 
spring is likely to be so more or less. If the 
mother is not properly domesticated, the offspring 
will be wild. 

In Horses, and for the same reasons, it is 
claimed that ring-bones, spavins, curbs, splints, 
puffs, &e., weak eyes, amaurosis, lippitude and 
moon blindness are or may be transmitted. 

To avoid and puta stop to such diseases, do 
not use such animals to propagate from. It does 
not pay to raise stock which is not nearly perfect. 

As affections of the eyes of horses are very 
common, it may not be amiss to give a few hints 
on their extermination. Imperfect vision is more 
dangerous than blindness; a blind horse will re- 
sign himself to the guidance of the driver, but the 
misconceptions caused by imperfect vision, makes 
the horse shy and startle, over which we have no 
control, but must be continually on our guard. 
The loss of convexity, or having the cornea too 
prominent, which lessens the conveyance of the 


An affection of the eye should be attended to 
immediately, and with proper treatment there is 
\little danger of success. W. Pierce, V. S. 

Ravenna, Dec. 1858. 

Note.—We think the last assertion requires con- 
siderable qualification. Many ill-bred horses will go 
blind, despite the most skillful treatment.—Ep. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Things I Hate te See. 


I hate to see a poor horse with a plated har- 
ness on: a good horse driven to the top of his 
speed, or checked up while standing at the post. 
I hate to see men try to make their horses smart- 
‘er than they are, or whip them while in a pas- 
I hate to see a man’s horses or cattle afraid 
of him, or to see him chasing them an hour or 
'two to catch them. I hate to see one person do 
‘all the shaking when they shake hands, or have 
them say more than yes or no, when I ask to bor- 
row of them. I hate to go after my tool, if it has 
been borrowed. I hate to see a man sitting on 
his horse, talking to another. I hate to call with 
'a neighbor while at his meal, without being asked 
hee eat. 
| I hate to see a man eat dinner without feeding 
his horse, or ask advice and never take any, or 
'give advice without being asked. I hate to see a 
| young man chewing tobacco, or his mouth running 
‘over with the spittle, or his apparel and jewelry 
| outshine his intellect or character. I hate to see 
an old man get up in the morning and make the 
‘fire, then call up a number of big boys; or an old 
lady get the breakfast ready, then call up the girls. 
I hate to hear apologies for things that would 
never have been noticed without them, or excuses 
for a poor meal. I hate a tattler, a liar, a hypo- 
crite. I hate, after stopping at a tavern, to water 
jand clean my own horse, or have him look worse 
jin the morning than when he stopped. I hate a 
doctor that makes a chronic case ora lawyer that 
makes a protracted case. oe 
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|sand subscribers above the very liberal list of this 
|year, and how much higher it will go, we cannot tell 
until we have enrolled the thousands more that will 
‘come to gladden our heart during the next two or 
|three months ; and what this shall be, it is mainly 
| for you, good friends, to determine, by your own vol- 
juntary and friendly exertions. We commit it to 
your hands, with a faith that has never yet been be- 
‘trayed, by the rural population of our country. 
Please make as good a report as you can. 





" | Att Persons senpinc us Money on Subscription 
The Editor’s Sable. jafter the Ist of January, will please observe that on 
‘ 4a aS? <8 8: Dak: receipt of such subscriptions, we immediately mail 
x r ‘the papers, as directed ; and if papers are not re- 
7 —— =a. | ceived by subscribers within a reasonable time after 
When this page is written, our editorial labors for | being ordered, the person sending the money should 
the year 1858 will be closed. There are a few “notify us of the fact, so that we may find out if pos- 
things we desire to say to this present circle of read-| sible what has become of the money. A week or 
ers, before they separate ; for it is our experience |two at most, upon regular mail routes, is time enough 
that though we keep up a pretty numerous circle | for the papers to reach most of our subscribers with- 
from year to year, yet every year some drop off, ina few hundred miles. Get the money in as few 
while other new faces appear at our board. Men| bank bills as convenient, seal well, direct plainly, (do 
and women have their likes and dislikes, their rea-| not register the letter or say anything about it,) and 
sons and their whims, their policies and their preju-| we will take the risk of the mail. 
dices. We never expect to please all; some we 


To CornRESPONDENTS.— During the next two months 
never try to please, because their ways of thinking we shall be so busy with our winter work that we 
and judging are the opposite of ours, and we will not | cannot spare time for much else. Persons who write 

belie our convictions of what is right, to gratify any | us, expecting personal answers, will please take the 
"one. Some good, honest-minded people do not like) will for the deed, if they are not promptly responded 
us—do not like our looks, our plain dress, our way of | to. It is our first business to see that all orders are 
saying just what we think, in just the words that) promptly entered, and the mail books all right and 
mean what they are intended to convey—do not like | the papers directed according to order; then, if we 
our habits of knocking about and getting others to have any time, we will be happy to look after any 
knock about, even to encouraging live women into| other matters our friends desire. 


hoydenieh acts of out-door exercise,—altogether im- | Comrtere Farmer’s Liprary!—In overhauling 


proper for such delicate sensibilities. In short, be-) oy, paper shelves, we have found a few files of 1849, 
cause we will not live a genteel lie, and play the| 


. ; and have them bound to match our sets. This vol. 
smooth-tongued hypocrite, they do not like us. La-| jag only two signatures—Nos. 6 and 21. We 


dies and Gentlemen—if any such are embraced in “have also a few surplus sheets of this year, for bind- 
the above enumeration—the world is wide enough | ing, which we will have bound in a week or so, and 
for us all, and that part of it which we have chosen|then can offer twenty complete sets of 14 years, 
for our sphere, is not likely to be lonesome, even if which, if called for pretty soon, we will sell at the 
you withdraw the light of your countenances ; but if) jow price of $6 a set. This is the best and cheapest 
you will go, go in peace, and when you have found | agricultural library ever offered to the public. First 


out your mistake, come back in welcome. come, first served. Bound vols. for 1858, sent by 
But to that larger class, whose names appear from mail, postpaid, for $1.00. 


year to year upon our books, and who are supposed 








to regard us with a kind toleration, if not positive 
friendship, we can say from the overflowings of a 
grateful heart—friends, we thank you! We hope to 
retain your pleasant company for many years.— 


Arotocy.—Our Annual Proclamation, sent out on 
| the inside cover of last No., was a horrid specimen of 
| printing, and if we had seen it in time to stop the 
work, would have burnt up the infernal looking 





Would you like to know how our business stands ! 
Just this: Last year, amid all the cry of hard times, 
we kept right along, trusting in providence and a 
good cause, and came out with about a thousand sub- 
scribers above the preceding year. For next year— 
as we now write upon this 15th day of Dec —we 
“ave already reported, a clear vantage of two thou- 


thing. But we made the discovery too late to reme- 
dy it. That picter looked worse than the cheap effi- 
| gies of “ Old Doctor Jacob Townsend!” QO! my! 
| but it made us sw— sweat, when we come to know 


of it. 
} ‘ . 
Look over THE Inpex in this No., and see what a 


variety of subjects have been presented. And now 
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you have a book worth more than the dollar, which 
you can have bound, and keep to read and refer to 
whenever you like. It is not like an almanac that 
goes out of date, or a great paged newspaper that 
you cannot handle, but a snug book for all seasons, 
and always ready. 


Tre Home, late of Buffalo, has been. removed to 
N. Y., and our literary friend, Mrs. Metta V. Victor, 
has become the Editor. What Mrs. Victor under- 
takes, she does well, and we are persuaded The 
Home will be a household book in her hands. 


~2ece7 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Labor and Education. 





BY A CULTIVATOR BOY. 

1 noticed in the Cultivator of Nov. 15th, an 
article entitled, “ An Idea for Solid Young Men,” 
written by L. A. Hine. Now, I admit that the 
plan spoken of by him is a good one, if carried 
out; but the question is, will any young man do 
this, at any of the colleges spoken of by Mr. 
Hine? Alas! I fear not. Andwhy? Because 
by so doing they would be subjected to the ridi- 
cule, and scorn, of the rest of the students, and 
perhaps of the Professors themselves. But you 
answer,— You must not fear the scorn or the laugh- 
ter of others; persevere, push forward, and time 
will bring you your reward. It might. But to 
bring the matter home, would you, Mr. Hine—or 
would you, Mr. Editor—be willing to give to this 
laboring student the right hand of fellowship, and 
good will, and smile down upon him, and thus 
make his heart glad? Would you sympathise 
with him, and make him feel that you were his 
friend, and willing to stand by him and advocate 
the nobility of labor before the world ? 

The world is a stage, upon which we all act a 
part, and it often happens that those who act the 
noblest part, are those upon whom fortune frowns, 
and upon whom are lavished the imprecations and 
hisses of the would-be-aristocracy. 

That sensible and well-informed young men 
should not be deterred from acting their part, by 
those who think themselves above them, I well 
know; but then they sometimes are, and such I 


feel might be the case at those colleges spoken of} 1, Thos. Gardner of Lawrence Co 


by Mr. Hine. 

But let us at least hope that it will not be so; 
and that if the trial is made, it may be successful ; 
and that the young men who may make it, may 


receive the approbation of all persons that are | 


true and devoted to the cause of physical, moral, 
and intellectual education. J. WM. Quinsy. 

Sligo, Dee., 1858. 

Answer.—It is not to be disguised that there are 
practical difficulties in the way of carrying out the 
suggestions of Mr. Hine, but they are not insur- 
mountable. Indeed, we think Mr. Hine’s plan quite 
feasible. but from what we know of labor and learn- 
ing, we would rather adopt something like his plan 
for after life, than as a means to education, in youth. 
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| With our excellent system of free schools, we do 
\not attach so much value to college learning, as 
many people seem to, and we believe a poor boy or 
_girl, with a strong and true heart, can dig out a pretty 
| respectable education, and one that will answer for 
‘all the practical purposes of life, without ever going 
‘inside of a college at all. A few month’s work in 
the summer, and a system of running industry and 
‘economy all the time, will pay the necessary ex- 
penses, and bring the hero out in due time, ready for 
\the great battle of life. We are sorry that our 
| young friend is so much in doubt as to Mr. Hine’s 
| sympathy and ours. Don’t talk about our “smiling 
\down ” upon any one. We never smile down! and, 
|for the same reason, we never smile up! but every 
/man, woman or child we have any thing to do with, 
| meets us on the broad platform of equality and fra- 
|ternity. We have been accused of talking patron- 
| izingly to our readers : [t is false ! we never offer or 
j;accept patronage, but balance our scales with the 
weights of justice and equity.—Ep. 
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Premiums Awarded. 


At the sessions of the Ohio State Board of Agri- 
culture, held in this city on the 7th to 9th of Decem- 
ber inst., the following premiums were awarded on 
Essays : 
| For Essays on Grain Drilling, Ist prem., a “ Hope 
| Grain Drill,” to W. T. Coggeshal! of Columbus ; 2d 
|prem., a Combined Cylinder Drill, to G. W. Camp- 
| bell of Delaware. 

For Essay on Grasses best adapted & most profita- 
\ble to the farmers of Ohio, a premium of $50 to S. 
|D. Harris, Editor Ohio Cultivator. 

For Essays on Butter Making, a premium of $50 
divided between P. Hathaway of Milan, and Mrs. C. 
R. Colby of Cherry Valley,—the committee being 
unable to decide between them. 

For Ohio Cultivator Special Premium, for Essay 
,on the Uses of Agricultural Periodicals, the premium 
|of a set of bound Vols. of Ohio Cultivator; was 
awarded to Hudson Tuttle, of Berlin Heights. 
| On Field Crops, premiums were awarded : 








| 


| 


, for 1 acre of 
| white beans, 26 bu., 23 Ibs., $20. 


| To John Loughrey, Adams Co , 2 acres of timothy 
hay, 6 tons, $20. 

To Gurdin Perrin, Erie Co., 4 acre Irish potatoes, 
| 1345 bushels, $20. 

| To E. 8. Willard, Cleveland, } acre sweet pota- 
| toes, 130 bushels, $12. 

| To John Kelly, Cleveland, 4 acre onions, 135 
bushels, $10. 

Of Discretionary Premiums at State Fair, an 
award of $3 to Julia E. Harris of Columbus, for va- 
riety of linen embroidery ; $3 to H. K. Jerome, 
Monroeville, for embroidered skirt ; $3 to J. P. Mer- 
‘riam, Sandusky, for Fruit Ornament. 


| 
| 
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An old Unpunished Crime. 


Summary laws are enacted by all nations for 
the punishment of crimes against life, limb and 
property. The murderer is hung. Even if the 
murderer be connected with a railroad company, 
he stands in awe of a jury always willing to award 
unreasonable damages. He may lose his place, 
and his place is his living. So life answers for 
lite. Even in the city of Washington, there are 
moments of spasmodic vengeance when the murder- 
er is subjected to considerable temporary incon- 
venience. The robber, the forger, the incendiary, 
the burglar are committed to the penitentiary. 
There are, it is true, exceptions to this rule. The 
robber may be wise enough to put his hand only 
into the Federal till, yet he is in danger of being 
talked about. The newspaper may annoy him 
by making a great man of him. If the robber 
choose, he may become a bank officer. Then, to 
ensure safety, he need only default for a very large 
amount; but still, he must decamp, and decamp- 
ing even in the manner of Swartwout, is trouble- 
some. Selling government property appears to 
be the best method of appropriating what is not 
one’s own, yet one must remember that there are 
such things as Investigating Committees—bodies 
which, after interminable sessions, and incredible 
cost to the Treasury, may by a bare possibility, do 
something more than offer a criminating minority 
report and an exculpatory majority report. 

There are laws not only for the punishment of 
crimes against man, but against animals. Cruelty 
to animals is certainly punished—on the statute 
books. Occasionally, a brute, for the unmerciful 
beating of another brute, is brought before a 
justice of the peace, and made to pay a small fine ; 
but, in ninty-nine cases out of a hundred, the mule, 
the wife, the operative, the clerk, the ox and 
other slaves, are compelled to subm't in silence. 
Every body knows how much they suffer, there- 
fore, it is nobody’s business even to attempt to 
mitigate their sufferings. 

Gambling, Sabbath-breaking, and profane swear- 
ing, are also punishable — if we may believe the 
books and refuse to trust the evidence of our own 
senses. It is to be suspected, that when the laws 
for the punishment of these crimes were enacted, 
the law makers did not contemplate members of 
Congress, members of hose companies, Sunday 
excursionists and the preachers of Sharpe’s rifle 
sermons as belonging properly to the human race. 
Certainly, all these enjoy a singular immunity 
from punishment Why they should enjoy this 
immunity, no jurist has yet been benevolent enough 
to tell. 

Seeing how carefully injuries to life, limb and 
property are provided against, it seems truly mar- 


vellous that the crime of all crimes, the crime | denounce his accuser as an arrant fool. 


which in its effects is far more disastrous than 
murder, or arson, or theft,should remain unpunish- 


and professional man, comes home only to the tiller 
of the soil, the farmer. 
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name this crime may be called LAND MURDER! 
The term explains itself, yet a few words of illus- 
tration may not be out of place. 

This crime is as old as Adam. For his sin, 
God cursed the soil, which otherwsise, if we ac- 
cept the orthordox interpretation of Scripture, 
would never have needed tillage. Since Adam’s 
day, the earth has been afflicted with an unbro- 
ken series of generations of land murderers. Of 
course the majority of these assassins of the soil 
are assassins not from design but from ignorance. 
Against these we have nothing to say ; we leave 
them to the tender mercies of the agricultural 
papers, hoping that a booby who imagines he is 
improving his land when in point of fact he is so, 
to speak, cutting its throat, will be mildly dealt 
with. 

But there is a large class, particularly large in 
the Southern States, of men who murder land de- 
liberately and of malice aforethought. Generally 
they rent the laud which becomes the victim of 
their murderous designs, but not unfrequently they 
own it, buying it, as stage contractors buy horses, 
for the season, and with the fixed determination 
to make the most out of it in the shortest possible 
time, leaving those who come after them to drudge 
unremittingly with the certainty of the scantiest 
return for their labor. The processes by which 
land is killed under the hands of such men are too 
familiar to every reader interested in the pursuit 
of farming to be dwelt upon. All the wood that 
‘an possibly be spared is cut down and sold; the 
land is ploughed in season and out of season; 
everything, down to the last blade of grass is taken 
from it, and nothing returned. The murder is 
speedily and effectually accomplished. The mur- 
derer, whether he be tenant or owner, satisfied 
that the land is dead, packs off to rent or buy other 
farms where he may renew assasinations, careless 
of what he has done perhaps rejoicing over his 
evil deed. After him the Deluge. Aye, truly! 

Neighbors, riding by the dead farm, say “ Brown 
ruined it.” Nobody denies that Brown ruined it, 
nobody puts up any defence for Brown, yet no- 
body thinks of punishing him. Yet what has 
Brown done? Coolly and deliberately, he has 
destroyed the sustenance of hundreds of men,women 
children and cattle. He has killed the lands which 
produced the food that sustained the life of all these 
hundreds. He has made bread dearer. He has 
made provender scarce. He has helped to make 
fuel more costly. He has taken away the life of 
life. Unknown thousands are suffering the con- 
sequences of his crime. Still he goes at large, is 
honored, respected, beloved, perhaps applauded 
as a sharp business man. 

If anything should be said about punishing 
Brown, Brown would feel himself insulted, and 
Talk to 
Brown or to Brown’s neighbor about the remorse 


| Brown ought to feel for his crime, they would 
ed and even unnoticed. The crime to which we’ 
allude, though not indeed unknown to the business | 


laugh in your face or stare at you for a mad-man. 
Nevertheless the widow, the orphan, the poorer 
and even the richer classes, are all injured by 
Brown’s land murder — some of them seriously 
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injured. It may be said that the direct consequence |seed papers—thus mutually injuring themselves, 
of Brown’s crime is to make both food and fuel more| Comstock, Ferre & Co., and the purchaser. 
abundant and consequently cheaper. But look to| Shame on such scoundrels! they are no better 
the future For an hundred years to come,|than other counterfeiters! they sail under false 
the land Brown killed will produce nothing. For| colors! G. S. Innis. 
an hundred years to come the life of life will be| Columbus, December, 1858. 

dead. Is this not crime? Ought it any longer . oe ; 

to go unpunished ?— Baltimore American. b For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Fruit Controversies, 


I have read a heap of the spoutings about 
grafting, and budding, and blight, and so on, but 
am not much wiser for it. There is a deal of 
humbug among nurserymen. My experience for 
the last twenty years, in this region of country, is 
that in good wheat seasons we have good grapes 
~~~~~~ | and other fruit, unless killed by untimely spring 


H 0 R T i ¢ rT) L T rT) R A L frosts. ‘The little wild grapes on our hills, were 
s 




















killed this season, just as the Catawbas were in 
our gardens. This was caused by heavy showers 
and the sun coming out immediately after, hot 
enough to scald a fellow through his shirt. The 
; : , Virginia seedling is the only grape that I have 

Of all eoouthne aes yo, thete ei perkape lees had experience whe which ion = rot or mil- 
done in this than any other. Yet the Garden dow... 10 io & gund): beasen: but: theveclhnial 
should not be wholly neglected, even in Decem- ill kill i 26 Arner dete pipe. tenga 
ber. Now is a good time to make arrangements.| ~ ay aa ena garden but 
nag sevi 5 ae apples. With me, pears fted in « -e do 
T apy » pears gra juince do not 
Yo determine where to plant any particular crop.| 1)’ well, If the ate culiinete-ciinn tiie 
To manure and otherwise prepare your land, ac-|,) 0 gos. go. tM ¢ eR pe Sey 

- . ' | the fruit is tasteless. Respectfully, 
cordingly. Make it your study; let it engross onset, Mati 
4 > Sa) SARSLEY. 
your thoughts. Y ou lose all the pleasure of the} Prown Co., Dec., 1858. 
true Horticulturist, if you do your work without pe 
thought. I would as lief bea horse at once, as For the Ohio Cultivator. 
a gardener or farmer without thought or arrange- Planting and Transplanting. 
ment. Determine where you will plant your — 
‘abbage, and manure heavily with well rotted! Do you remember the “Talk about Orchard- 
: manure. Clay land thus prepared, produces the | ing”?—[See O, Cult., March 15, p. 92.]  Recol- 
very heaviest heads. Tomatoes, too, do best on|lect my saying—Do not transplant when too old 

clay soil, with a liberal sprinkling of manure.|and too large, and finally do not transplant at all 
They run less to leaf, ripen earlier, are smoother) when you can do better, which, by the by, ought 
and better flavored. For sweet potatoes, I like a|to be the practice oftener than it is. Do you re- 
black loam without manure best, just such as our} collect the story of the pioneer apple-tree at De- 
black ash swales; manure generally produces | fiance, which went the round of the papers, and 
worms, and they invariably prey upon the sweet|did not miss its way into the Cultivator? Reck 
potato, producing specks and injuring the crop.|on you have not forgotten—Well, the secret of its 
Give me a clear bright yellow potato, with a per-|success is this,—it was, probably, planted there 
fect skin, and then I can look a customer full in| by a bird, in virgin soil, when the roots of that 
the face, and feel that I am not cheating him.| great tree were quite small, and the writer thinks 
Vines of all kinds, too, do better on black, loamy | that if the whole truth was known, it has not been 
land; if fresh, or sod, all the better. tinkered about much since, except a moderate 

Manure can not injure them—your land can-| trimming occasionally. As a further demonstra- 
not be made too rich for onions. Swamp muck | tion of the correctness of this principle, I will add 
and wood ashes are excellent manure for this| another experiment: Three years ago, we con- 
crop. Better have a rod square well prepared,| cluded that it was folly, if nothing worse, to be 
than ten times that amount put in in the ordinary | destitute of that delicious fruit, the Grape, and 
way. Lay off your garden large enough for a| not being without a farmer’s book, it was seen by 
bed of beets, parsnips and carrots—for all of | this that the best method of getting a start of 
which the ground cannot be too rich. You want| grape vines, is by the employment of cuttings, 
a place moderately rich for peas; if manured too | and that cuttings are as well planted in the fall. 
‘ heavily, they ran more to vine than fruit. The|The granulatings from which the roots spring, 

dwarf kinds I consider a humbug. Now is a/will frm during the winter, and the cuttings 

good time to secure your seeds, if you have not| starting early in the spring, will make good 
saved a full supply. 1 have generally found the| growth the first year. ‘Thus instructed, a hole 
Wethersfield seeds to give good satisfaction, when | was dug in the garden, and an armful of cuttings 
I purchased them of honest dealers; but some|—say a hundred—were deposited. In the spring 
seed men put up ordinary seeds in Wethersticld’ many started finely, and then all were taken up 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Garden in December. 
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except one, those taken up were transplanted else-|ers of good apple pies, from the fact that this 
where, many of which are good vines, yet poorly |melon makes good pies, will prove a great bless- 
comparing with the one left where it first formed |ing to all good housewives, for they can have ap- 
roots, no one of the others being more than one-|ple pies all the year round, and not have to pay a 
third of its size. This difference is all attributa-|dollar, or even two bits a piece, for they can make 


ble, in my opinion, to the plan. In this article, it 


is not my intentiou to boast of the greatness of 
this vine, as I am too ignorant of this business to 


know what would be a great vine; yet, for fur- 
ther satisfaction, will state that the undisturbed 
vine, of three summers’ growth from a cutting, 
has six main vines starting near the ground, each 
one will measure near three inches in circumfer- 
ence, and the entire length of its vines would not 
be less than three hundred feet—I think more. 
G. McWILLIAMs. 


‘apple pies without apples ; we only assert what is 
easily proved—this variety of melons will make 
pies that nine persons out of ten will pronounce 
apple pies. ‘Two years ago, we had two or three 
melons presented us. The pies we ate of these 
melons, at various times, satisfied us of the 
‘facts stated. One of these melons we now have, 
in perfect order, weighing 45 lbs. Thus we have 
‘a valuable proof of their keeping qualities.” To 
| prepare them for pies, peel and cut up the melon 
‘small, taking out the seeds, soft pulp, if any, &c.; 


|put them in a preserving kettle, with just enough 
For the Ohio Cultivator. | water to keep them from burning, and stew over 
Experiments with various Plants. he tolerably brisk fire for three or four hours, or 
until the whole is reduced to a soft pulpy mass, 
For several years past I have taken much in-'free from lumps, and thoroughly done; then, by 
terest in the cultivation of varions new and rare | adding a little sugar and lemon-juice to it, and 
plants, and by the mode of exchange, or by re-| making up with crust in the usual way, it is im- 
mitting a few stamps, I have obtained through the | possible to tell it from a fresh apple pie. If you 
mails many, to me, new and rare vegetables and | desire a pumpkin or custard pie of the melons, 
plants; some of which I deem worthy of further | stew as above, but omit the lemon, and bring the 
cultivation. Among the many varieties I have | pulpy mass tothe proper richness and consistency 
cultivated and deem worthy of public mention, is by the addition of sugar, milk, and eggs. Little of 
the Fesee Tomato. This is decidedly the best | either of these ingredients will be found necessary 
of the varieties—more solid and less seed, smooth |—only sufficient to give the melon color and fla- 
surface, color pale red, large, weighing from 12 to) yor, [Send us half a dozen seeds of this melon, 
16 oz., and of delicious flavor. Carrot, ( Car-| please. Ep.] 
rotte blanche des vosges. This proves one of the| Sweet Martinea, (Martynia Fragrans,) or 
best; and of Parsnip, the Enctish HoLiow-| Pickle Plant. This is an annual, and very hardy 
crowNep. Of Lettuce, Blood Red; German|and of easy culture. The green seed pods are 
Sweet, and Laing’s Swedish Turnip. Egyptian highly esteemed for pickling, are somewhat larger 
Spring Rye. The berry of this new variety is | than the Okra pod. This is a peculiar plant. 
very white, and I think will prove a valuable ac-) When in bloom it imparts a very fragrant odor. 
quisition. Fenngreek, (Trigonella.) The seed|This plant is of a peculiar form—a curiosity. 
of this plant is of much value. In sickness, per-| The seed pods, the lower end, when ripe, is of a 
sons often lose a portiog of the bair; this seed is horny substance, and opens and expands about 
a sure remedy for its restoration. It is excellent|two inches; the outside shell falls off, and the 
for small children ; by washing the head, it re-| seed pod assumes the shape and resemblance of a 
moves all dandruff, and causes the hair to grow|bird! [An experience of thirty years with this 
more freely. To restore the hair, take $ table-| plant has led us to reject it entirely from our gar- 

















spoonful of the seed, put in $ gal. cold water, let iden. 
stand 40 hours, then wash the head twice a week, | 


and it will soon give the desired effect. [We 
should want to see the documents before giving 
full credence to this assertion—Ep.] Fenn- 
greek isa hardy annual, of early culture ; plant in 
drills 10 inches apart and 8 inches asunder. CaL- 
iroRNIA AppLe MeLon. This melon attains a 
large size. I have grown specimens the past sea- 
son weighing from 30 to 40 lbs; they are cylin- 
drical in form; color, a golden tint; flesh, close- 
grained, and more solid than the watermelon ; co- 
lor of seeds, a dark green, or blue. They prove 
perfectly hardy and easy of culture. I consider 
this melon as a valuable acquisition. We have 
tested the quality of them for pies, and find them 
very delicious, The Editor of the California 
Farmer says of these melons: “The famous Ap- 
ple Pie Melons, as they are called, and which 
have excited considerable interest among the lov- 


Like the Gherkin, it is too tough for a 
pickle-—Eb. 

The Vegetable Egg. The fruit grows on a 
climbing vine, which will cover trees, or a trellis, 
from ten to twenty feet high. The fruit is white 
and resembles an egg; in size of a hen’s egg to 
that of a goose egg. Cooked when green, the 
same as for summer squash. They are very de- 
licious. When ripe the shell is very hard, and 
are very convenient for “nest eggs.” 

Cape Gooseberry, (Physalis Edulis.) This is 
an annual of easy culture; the fruit is yellowish 
when ripe, and somewhat larger than the cherry. 
We value this fruit very highly—excellent eaten 
raw, or it makes a very delicious preserve ; and 
by adding a little sugar to the vinegar, they make 
\a firstrate pickle. I solicit an exchange of new and 


valuable seeds or will send of the above for 2 or 3 
stamps for each variety. Lemvuet Norris. 
Windsor, Ashtabula Co., Dec. 1858. 
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° to the public gaze, custom has authorized the use 
Home Miscellany, of a title for ideas which, till then latent, aspire to 
—_v- - “a local habitation and a name.” A favorite 

sia agglio ‘ American writer has given us “ Letters from un- 
der a Bridge ;” one of the most charming of rural 
writers, “ Letters from my Garden,” and others of 
as we stood upon the upper deck of a River Steam-|lesser note have written epistles from various 
er, feasting our eyes upon the most glorious views to | places; but none that I have ever heard of, have 
be found in Ohio, the boat touched the shore, the presumed to choose so humble a spot from whence 
plank was thrown out, and upon it came aboard a|'° date their lucubrations. : 
lady of graceful carriage, and with a face so bearing I might here _smabyne the word kitchen, and 
, : . enter into the mysteries of its origin, telling from 
the unmistakable —-? of intellectsality, wes We! what Saxon words it is derived, and what was its 
changed the subject of our investigations, from hills) ancient meaning; for the benefit of the learned, 
and woods, to such gentle humanities, and effecting 


I might give its equivalent in both ancient and 
an introduction through our good friend Major P., our| modern languages, and inform the young persons 


tete-a-tete was too soon interrupted by the arrival of|of the present age that it is, in French, “la cui- 
the steamer at the landing in front of “ Strawberry | 8*”¢ ” in Italian, “la cusina,” and in Spanish, 
Hill. We had made a discovery! Our compagne “la cocina;”’ so that the existence of such a place 
de voyage was a lady whose name (before she lost it has not been ignored by all Beneae, = by some of 
7 : ¢ marriage) was a household word in the the accomplished young ladies of this. But I 
in a recen ‘ : . S , 

will spare you the display of erudition which 
3 higher walks of American literature ; for who of the p y pay 


might be expected from an ex-literary lady, and 
reading world has not learned to love Anna T. | will endeavor tolimit myself to the practical sub- 


Witser! Having now changed the pen for the| jects more suitable to the wife of a farmer. 

household, she prefers to come before the readers of| Purposing hereafter to deal in realities only, I 
the Ohio Cultivator in the old nomme de plume she cannot refrain from giving your readers the little 
wore when making her girl courtesy to the pubiic. bit of romance, which was the medium of my 


Bs transformation, the preface 

This is all we dare say of our new correspondent,| . - ol preface to the work I have 
since accomplished, the prelude to the alternate 

harmonies and discords which constitute life as 


(<7 Room, Lapres! for a sister worthy of your 
love. Early one June morning of this last Summer, 


ces 


and mure than we would dare say, only that we are 
beyond the reach of her broom-stick. From the | j¢ js, 


Jetter which accompanied the following Introductory} [| need not tell how an Ohio farmer first had 
Chapter, we give a paragraph or two, and then let) his attention attracted to an occasional contributor 
the ladies take the carpet :—Eb. to the Eastern periodicals, or what motive first 


Dear Cuttivator:—Imagine my feelings prompted him to address a note of interrogation to 
which have been harrowed up for the last six said writer, to be followed by mutual questions 
. and replies till the parties became desirous of 

months by a constant remembrance of my prom- : peck : : . 
ise to write. Alas! I litthe knew what I was do- een) aes, oe were married. The annals 
ing. Literary lady that I was and am not, I can |of eng narrate ar briefer courtships, and I 

°° = y St > s 2 1S No * : 

only, like a departed spirit in white, wring my|)0> we Sorte rs uae peso eal ange 
hands and look beseechingly, having lost the giit| 7 MOOMUB™S Bones no lrowns of Opposing rela- 
of speech. My promise was made in June. -eeighh-se jealousies of rivals or lover’s quarrels. 
Could I write in harvest time? or when the Past es VM of youth—by the world 
threshing machine was here? or during the sea- Armee re 2 Reema and old maid—we 
son of potato digging? or while I was picking ed an . he. fe oe ha faith = hemen good- 
. : .| ness 8 } , * 
blackberries which were to supply the place of pon agg =p perth at Menge which inter 
the lamented apples? or making butter and sa Pape the world too often chills. So, hav- 
cheese,washing milk-pans and dishes innumerable?| "5, ~ } it ten wae tata bs esa 
not to mention the et ceteras which belong to} 4:4 j,. B ove each other, we met, and 
housekeeping everywhere. id love each other. The experience of three 
You will pa expect graces of style in letters years of married life has satisfied us that the ma- 
’ from my kitchen—you shall have the results of jority of mankind are in the wrong, and we in the 
my experiments in bread, butter and cheese- right—I mean to say that we should learn to love 
making—and other departments, which I do not mentally and morally first, and personally after- 




















, . wards. 
—s superintend, but perform all the labor I cannot more forcibly describe the transition 
ysell. ie from a life of literature only, to that of a farmer’s 
Letters from my Kitchen. wife, than in the language of the one who pro- 
a Be posed the exchange:—“ It is pretty generally ad- 
INTRODUCTORY. mitted, I believe, that there has been no Paradise 
“ Perhaps it will turn out a song, on earth since the Fall. In every sphere of life 

Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 





there are difficulties to encounter, and discom- 
“When in the course of human events it be- forts to bear. For every sunny day, there is one 
' comes necessary ” for one’s mind to be unfolded of clouds; for every joy, a corresponding ill. 
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There is no life so insignificant as to be beyond 
the reach of sorrow; none so exalted, but it has 
its trials. Those who contemplate exchanging 
their previous sphere of life for a new one, some- 
times forget this. 

Do not, I pray you, fall into the error of sup- 
posing this farmer-life of ours to be an Arcadia, 
where are no clouds and storms, and where for- 
ever blow but softest summer airs. Like other 
modes of life it has its hardships and its trials. 
I know you will assent to this; but do you exact- 
ly realize how different it must be, in many re- 
spects, from your present life? You have doubt- 
less been in the habit of performing some physi- 
val labor, but it has been only such as you knew 
that you could relinquish at any moment when you 
tired of it. How will it be when you come to 
duties from which you know there is no escape ? 
Doubtless you might enjoy a visit to the country, 
a stroll through the fields on a sunny day, or a 
seat in the shady woodland, with an amusing 
book, or a pleasant companion. But other than 
this is the stern reality of every-day life, with its 
prosy incidents, and monotonous occurrence of 
similar labors. 

Those who are accustomed to it from their 
youth, work from necessity and the force of habit. 
But those who, in mature life, voluntarily assume 
such labors, should do so with a full knowledge of 
what they are about to encounter, and with a firm 
and fixed resolve to do whatever is before them, 
and suffer patiently the ills which cannot be 
avoided. 

Vague resolves of a general nature are not dif- 
ficult to form, but it is not so easy to acquire the 
ever-present resolution which is needed to carry 
us through the labors of this hour—commencing 
steadily and firmly with the morning, and falter- 
ing not with the evening. 

You have considered, have you, thoughtfully 
and soberly, what new and incalculable responsi- 
bilities you assume in consenting to become a 
wife? Affecting, not yourself alone, but others, 
as long as you shall live? 

Carelessly and lightly as the multitude breathe 
those vows, which unite a man and woman for 
life, there is no act done under the sun more im- 
portant or more wide-reaching in its conse- 
quences. 

But I know you, as well as myself must have 
carefully reflected upon this. And I am willing 
to believe, that with a loving and sympathizing 
husband, you may after atime become accustom- 
ed to toils and labors and duties which may at 
first be repugnant and irksome. 

Necessity and choice have both impelled me 
toward the life I am leading. I am pretty well 
aware what I gain and what I relinquish. I re- 
linquish the high mental culture and nice suscep- 
tibility to mental impressions of those who, hay- 
ing the means, the desire and original capacity, 


devote themselves to pursuits requiring brain- 


work, rather than bodily labor. 
We who work so much with our hands, cannot 
be expected to work effectively with our minds. 
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To labor with any success, one must not have 
nerves that feel too sensitively every chilling 
wind or change of air, or skins that a day’s ex- 
posure to the sun will blister; and our minds be- 
come, to some extent, obtuse like our bodies. 
Those who would move the world with their 
thoughts, must give themselves up entirely to that 
object—must consent to sacrifice physical life in 
the flame which they kindle for others to see by. 
Searcely any great literary characters have per- 
petuated their names by descendants equal to 
themselves, and these have generally become ex- 
tinct in the third or fourth geyeration. And this 
physical deterioration is more or less observable 


in all those who devote themselves to pursuits re- 


quiring a large amount of mental expenditure, 
and comparatively little of physical. Hence, I 
conclude that an occupation too exclusively men- 
tal, destroys the physical stamina.” 

But I must not make my letter too long. My 
object is, if you wish it, to give you farm life as 
seen from a stand-point somewhat different from 
the usual one, by one who has had to learn, when 
past the days of youth, the alphabet of tarming. 
It the process of education and my brief expe- 
rience can interest yourself and readers, I propose 
to give you, now and then,a “ Letter from my 
Kitchen.” Yours, very truly, 

Laura LOovEL. 

Strawberry Hill, Nov. 24th. 
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SxatinG.—This healthy amusement promises 
to be very fashionable this season, provided there 
is a supply of the necessary material furnished. 
In Boston, workmen have commenced making an 
embankment on a part of the Common, for a 
skating pond. The Common Council have appro- 
priated a thousand dollars for the purpose. In 
New York they are providing for skating in their 
new Central Park, and in Buffalo, public-spirited 
gentlemen are to turn an area of about 15,000 
feet into a skating pond. 

There is no necessity of any artificial ponds in 
this vicinity; as nature has bountifully supplied 
us. We have the noble Merrimack, and numerous 
ponds in our immediate vicinity. Skating is a 
pleasant and healthy exercise for the female por- 
tion of community as well as the male, and we 
believe they would be the gainers in health if they 
took more outdoor exercise.—Haverhill (Mass.) 
Gazette. 


Motasses Pre.—Take nine tablespoonfuls of 
molasses, 6 tablespoonfuls of good vinegar, 1} 
tablespoonfuls of flour, a small piece of butter, a 
few slices of lemon, or grated lemon peel; cover 
with a rich paste. This is decidedly the best sub- 
stitute for apple pie. 





Query.—Will some of your good housewives 
tell me how to secure good “ salt-rising” bread 
in winter ? W. 

Music is the prophecy of what life is to be, the 
rainbow of promise, translated out of seeing into 
hearing. 
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